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1720 to 1730 was the manufacture of tin plate in that country successfully
established. Hanbury at Pontypool is credited with the first success-
ful commercial production of tin plate in Great Britain. At first tin
plate was produced in various parts of that island, but in recent times it
has been confined to Wales.
Tin-plate manufacture began in France also early in the eighteenth
century, about 1714.
For many years the United States imported most of its tin plate from
Cornwall. According to Macnaughton and Hedges, not until 1873
was much progress made in commercial production in America. The
McKinley Tariff Act (1890) included protection for American tin plate
and gave the struggling industry the impetus required to enable it to
reach its present great size.
While Cornwall was for several centuries the world's principal source
of tin, since about 1870 the Malay States have become the most important
source of this metal. Certain sections in South America, particularly
Bolivia, and also Central Africa also produce important amounts of tin.
During the Second World War Bolivia was the principal source of tin
ore. This supply was supplemented by the stock pile built up before the
war and by recovery of tin from used tin cans.
Macnaughton and Hedges give the following description of the making
of tin plate in Saxony. In the early centuries of tin-plate making, iron
bars were hammered into thin sheets by hand. Later a number of the
fairly thick sheets were hammered in bundles. The iron oxide scale was
removed by rubbing with sandstone, followed by soaking in liquids
acidified by fermentation. From this practice probably comes the
modern term "pickling," which signifies treatment of the black plate in
dilute sulfuric acid to remove oxide scale. The plates were scoured in
water and sand and then stored in water until taken to the tinning
pot. Three pots were used. "In the first or "soaking pot" of molten
tin the plates were soaked for an hour or less; in the second, the "wash
,pot," they were redipped a short time to give a more uniform coating;
and in the third, the "list pot," the ends were dipped to melt and remove
, excess tin from the edges. The plates were then cleaned and polished
with sawdust and moss. Later the molten tin in the soaking pot was
covered with melted fat to prevent oxidation. The iron ore in Saxony
was reduced to iron by heating with charcoal. Charcoal was subse-
quently replaced by coke in English practice. Hand hammering was
replaced by rolling the bars mechanically to form plate.
During the nineteenth century dilute sulfuric acid replaced fermented
liquids for pickling both the black plate and the descaled plate; Bessemer
steel replaced iron for making the plate; special annealing methods for